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policy was closely centralized, as it had been under the Greek rulers
of Egypt after the conquest of Alexander the Great. Mohammed
Ali directed what crops should be grown, giving preference to
those which were exportable at a good profit, especially cotton.
Seeds were lent to the cultivators, and funds advanced to cover the
cost of cultivation. A large staff of inspectors was employed to
ensure that the Pasha's orders were faithfully carried out. Most
classes of crops were declared government monopolies, compul-
sorily purchased by the government at a fixed price which was
sometimes a half or less of their market-value. The goods were
then either consumed for state needs, as supplies for the army or
raw materials for the state factories, or they were sold abroad at
a handsome profit. In 1836 it was estimated that 95 per cent, of
Egypt's exports, and 40 per cent, of her imports, were for the
government's account. In 1816 the existing manufactures had
similarly been declared government monopolies. The government,
at a considerable profit to itself, supplied the artisans with the raw
materials it had purchased from the fellahin, bought back the
finished articles at an imposed low price, and resold them at the
highest prices possible. The Pasha established a number of new
industries, mainly to supply goods for the public service or for
export. They were conducted on the whole at a loss, on account of
the high cost of imported machines and spare parts, the lack of
suitable overseers and engineers, the apathy and discontent of the
workers, dragged from their field and workshops to labour in
'dark satanic mills', the waste of raw material, the breakage of*
machinery, delays, confusion, even deliberate sabotage and ob-
struction in the working of the factories. A British observer found
in 183 8 that cotton cloth produced in Egypt cost 16 per cent, more
than imported English cloth of the same quality. By 1840 the strain
of the accumulated losses on these undertakings had become un-
bearable, and the ultimate failure of the industrial enterprise had
become evident even to the Pasha. During the Second Syrian War
many factories were closed to save expense, and thousands of the
workpeople were conscripted into the army. Orders were given
that all factories that could not show a profit on their operations
were to be closed down. Many of them were closed immediately,
others dragged on for a few years. Their ruiu was completed, in
1842 when, as part of the settlement of the Syrian War, the British
Government compelled the Pasha to accept the application to